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What Is the Farm Bill? 



Summary 

The farm bill is an omnibus, multi-year piece of authorizing legislation that governs an array of 
agricultural and food programs. Titles in the most recent farm bill encompassed farm commodity 
price and income supports, farm credit, trade, agricultural conservation, research, rural 
development, bioenergy, foreign food aid, and domestic nutrition assistance. Although 
agricultural policies sometimes are created and changed by freestanding legislation or as part of 
other major laws, the farm bill provides a predictable opportunity for policy makers to 
comprehensively and periodically address agricultural and food issues. The farm bill is renewed 
about every five years. 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 113-79) is the most recent omnibus farm bill, and was enacted 
into law in February 2014. It succeeded the Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008 (P.L. 
110-246). Provisions in the 2014 farm bill reshape the structure of farm commodity support, 
expand crop insurance coverage, consolidate conservation programs, reauthorize and revise 
nutrition assistance, and extend authority to appropriate funds for many U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USD A) discretionary programs through FY2018. 

The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) estimates the total cost of mandatory programs at $489 
billion over the next five years (FY2014-FY2018). This estimated cost does not include the cost 
of discretionary programs that are subject to appropriations. Of the total estimated mandatory 
outlays, $391 billion is for nutrition assistance and $98 billion is mostly geared toward agriculture 
production. Within the agriculture portion, crop insurance outlays are projected to be $41 billion 
over the next five years, $28 billion for conservation, and $24 billion for farm commodity 
programs. The trade title is projected to spend $1.8 billion over the next five years, horticulture 
$0.9 billion, research $0.8 billion, and bioenergy $0.6 billion. Accordingly, the overwhelming 
share (99%) of estimated total net mandatory outlays is anticipated for four farm bill titles: 
nutrition, crop insurance, conservation, and farm commodity support. Of the projected net 
outlays, about 80% is for the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP, formerly 
known as food stamps). Farm commodity support and crop insurance are expected to account for 
13% of mandatory program costs, with another 6% of costs in USDA conservation programs. 
Programs in all other farm bill titles are expected to account for about 1 % of all mandatory 
expenditures. 
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What Is the Farm Bill? 

The farm bill is an omnibus, multi-year piece of authorizing legislation that governs an array of 
agricultural and food programs. Although agricultural policies sometimes are created and changed 
by freestanding legislation or as part of other major laws, the farm bill provides a predictable 
opportunity for policy makers to comprehensively and periodically address agricultural and food 
issues. The farm bill is renewed about every five years. 

Since the 1930s, farm bills traditionally have focused on farm commodity program support for a 
handful of staple commodities — com, soybeans, wheat, cotton, rice, dairy, and sugar. Yet farm 
bills have grown in breadth in recent decades. Among the most prominent additions have been 
nutrition assistance, conservation, horticulture, and bioenergy programs. 1 

The omnibus nature of the farm bill can create broad coalitions of support among sometimes 
conflicting interests for policies that individually might not survive the legislative process. This 
can stir fierce competition for funds. In recent years, more parties have become involved in the 
debate, including national farm groups, commodity associations, state organizations, and nutrition 
and public health officials, as well as advocacy groups representing conservation, recreation, rural 
development, faith-based interests, local food systems, and certified organic production. 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L. 113-79, H.Rept. 113-333), referred to here as the “2014 farm 
bill,” is the most recent omnibus farm bill. It was enacted in February 2014 and succeeded the 
Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008 (P.L. 110-246, “2008 farm bill”). The 2014 farm bill 
contains 12 titles encompassing commodity price and income supports, farm credit, trade, 
agricultural conservation, research, rural development, energy, and foreign and domestic food 
programs, among other programs. 2 (See titles described in the text box below.) 

Provisions in the 2014 farm bill reshape the structure of farm commodity support, expand crop 
insurance coverage, consolidate conservation programs, reauthorize and revise nutrition 
assistance, and extend authority to appropriate funds for many U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) discretionary programs through FY2018. USDAreports that implementing the 2014 
farm bill will require about 150 rulemaking actions, and more than 40 studies and reports. 

As the 2008 farm bill was approaching expiration, the 1 12 th Congress began work on a farm bill 
but did not complete it, requiring new bills to be introduced in the 1 13 th Congress. Many 2008 
farm bill provisions expired in September 2012 but were extended for an additional year, though 
some had no funding. 3 When a farm bill expires, not all programs are affected equally. Some 
cease to operate unless reauthorized, while others might continue to pay old obligations. Nutrition 
assistance programs require periodic reauthorization, but appropriations can keep them operating. 
The farm commodity programs not only expire, but woidd revert to permanent law dating back to 
the 1940s. Many discretionary programs would lose statutory authority to receive appropriations, 
though annual appropriations could provide funding. Other programs have permanent authority 
and do not need to be reauthorized (e.g., crop insurance). 4 



1 There have been 17 farm bills since the 1930s (2014, 2008, 2002, 1996, 1990, 1985, 1981, 1977, 1973, 1970, 1965, 
1956, 1954, 1949, 1948, 1938, and 1933). Farm bills have become increasingly omnibus in nature since 1973, with the 
inclusion of a nutrition title. 

“ For more information, see CRS Report R43076, The 2014 Farm Bill (P.L. 113-79): Summary and Side-by-Side. 

3 For background, see CRS Report R41433, Programs Without a Budget Baseline at the End of the 2008 Farm Bill. 

4 For more information, see CRS Report R42442, Expiration and Extension of the 2008 Farm Bill. 
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The 2014 Farm Bill (P.L. I 13-79): Functions and Major Issues, byTitle 

• Title I, Commodity Programs: Provides farm payments when crop prices or revenues decline for major 
commodity crops, including wheat, corn, soybeans, peanuts, and rice. Includes disaster programs to help livestock 
and tree fruit producers manage production losses due to natural disasters. Other support includes margin 
insurance for dairy and marketing quotas, minimum price guarantees, and import barriers for sugar. 

• Title II, Conservation: Encourages environmental stewardship and improved management practices. Working 
lands programs include Environmental Quality Incentives Program (EQIP) and Conservation Stewardship Program 
(CSP). Land retirement programs include the Conservation Reserve Program (CRP). Other aid is in the 
Agricultural Conservation Easement Program (ACEP) and Regional Conservation Partnership Program (RCPP). 

• Title III, Trade: Provides support for U.S. agricultural export programs and international food assistance 
programs. Major programs included Market Access Program (MAP) and the primary U.S. food aid program, Food 
for Peace, which provides emergency and nonemergency food aid, among other programs. Other provisions 
address program changes related to World Trade Organization (WTO) obligations. 

• Title IV, Nutrition: Provides nutrition assistance for low-income households through programs including the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP, formerly known as food stamps) and The Emergency Food 
Assistance Program (TEFAP). Also supports the distribution of foods in schools. 

• Title V, Credit: Provides federal direct and guaranteed loans to farmers, and loan eligibility rules and policies. 

• Title VI, Rural Development: Supports business and community programs for planning, feasibility assessments, 
and coordination with other local, state, and federal programs. Programs include grants and loans for 
infrastructure, economic development, broadband and telecommunications, among other programs. 

• Title VII, Research, Extension, and Related Matters: Supports a wide range of agricultural research and 
extension programs that help farmers and ranchers become more efficient, innovative, and productive. Other 
types of research programs include biosecurity and response, biotechnology, and organic production. 

• Title VIII, Forestry: Supports forestry management programs run by USDA’s Forest Service. 

• Title IX, Energy: Supports the development of farm and community renewable energy systems through grants, 
loan guarantees, and procurement assistance initiatives. Provisions cover the production, marketing, and 
processing of biofuels and biofuel feedstocks, and research, education, and demonstration programs. 

• Title X, Horticulture: Supports specialty crops — fruits, vegetables, tree nuts, and floriculture and ornamental 
products — through a range of initiatives, including market promotion; plant pest and disease prevention; and public 
research; among other initiatives. Also provides assistance to support certified organic agricultural production. 

• Title XI, Crop Insurance: Enhances the permanently authorized federal crop insurance program. New plans 
include Stacked Income Protection (STAX) for cotton and Supplemental Coverage Option (SCO) for other crops. 

• Title XII, Miscellaneous: Programs not covered in other titles, including provisions affecting livestock and 
poultry production and limited-resource and socially disadvantaged farmers, among other provisions. 



Figure 1 provides a timeline of selected important dates for U.S. farm bill policy and other 
related laws. In many respects, agricultural policy in the United States began with the creation of 
USD A, homesteading, and subsequent creation of the land grant universities in the 1800s. Many 
stand-alone agricultural laws were passed through the early 1 900s to address help farmers with 
credit availability and marketing practices, and to protect consumers via meat inspection. 

The economic depression and dust bowl in the 1930s prompted the first “farm bill” in 1933, with 
subsidies and production controls to raise farm incomes and encourage conservation. Commodity 
subsidies evolved though the 1960s, as Great Society reforms drew attention to food assistance. 
The 1973 farm bill was the first “omnibus” farm bill; it included not only farm supports but also 
food stamp reauthorization. Subsequent farm bills expanded in scope, adding titles for formerly 
stand-alone laws such as trade, credit, and crop insurance. New conservation laws were part of 
the 1985 farm bill, organic agriculture in the 1990 farm bill, research programs in the 1996 farm 
bill, bioenergy in the 2002 farm bill, and horticulture and local food systems in the 2008 farm bill 
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Figure I. Important Dates for U.S. Farm Bill Policy and Selected Related Laws 



t 

1862 Agric. Act Of 1862 (established the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture) 

1 933 Agric. Adjustment Act of 1 933 
(P.L. 73-10) 

1933 The Farm Credit Act (P.L. 73-75) 
1933,1939 Creation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation (15 U.S.C. §714) 

1 935 Section 32 of the Act of Aug ust 
24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. § 612) 

1935 Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (P.L. 74-46) 

1 938 Agric. Adjustment Act of 1 938 and 
Federal Crop Insurance Act (P.L. 75-430) 

1954 Agric.Trade Development and Assistance 
Act (P.L. 480) (7 U.S.C. §§ 1691 etseq.) 
1954 Agric. Act of 1954 (P.L. 83-690) 

1956 Agric. Act of 1956 (P.L. 84-540) 

1956 The Soil Bank Act (1956 farm bill) 

1957 Poultry Products Inspection Act (21 
U.S.C. 451, etseq.) 

1961 Agric. Act of 1961 & Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (P.L. 87-128) 

1964 Food Stamp Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-525) 

1965 Food and Agric. Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-321) 

1966 Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (PL. 89-642) 

1980 Federal Crop Insurance Act (P.L. 96-365) 

1981 Agric. and Food Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-98) 
1985 Food Security Act of 1985 (P.L. 99-198) 

1985 Animal Welfare Act (1985 farm bill, 7 
U.S.C. §§2131-2159) 

1988 Disaster Assistance Act of 1988 
(P.L. 100-380) 

1990 Food, Ag., Conservation, & Trade 
Act of 1990 (P.L. 101-624) 

1990 Organic Food Production Act (1990 farm 
bill, 7 U.S.C. §§ 6501-6523) 

1996 Federal Ag Improvement and Reform 
Act of 1996 (P.L. 104-127) 

1998 Agriculture Research, Extension, and 
Education Reform A a (P.L. 105-185) 



2014 Agricultural Act of 2014 (P.L 113-79) 



t 

1862, 1 890 Morrill Land Grant Acts (7 U.S.C. 
§§ 301 etseq., 1 U.S.C. §§ 321 etseq) 

1887 Hatch Experiment Station Act 
(7 U.S.C. §§ 361a-361i) 

1890, 1906 Federal Meat Inspection Act 
(21 U.S.C. §§ 601, etseq) 

1914 Smith-Lever Extension Act (7 
U.S.C. §§ 341 et. seq.) 

1916 Federal Farm Loan Act (P.L. 64-158) 

1921 Packers and Stockyards Act (7 U.S.C. §§ 
181-229) 

1946 Richard B. Russell National 
School Lunch Act (P.L. 79-396) 

1946 Agric. Marketing Act of 1946 
(7 U.S.C. §1621) 

1948 Agric. Act of 1948 (P.L. 80-897) 

1949 Agric. Act of 1949 (P.L. 81-439) 



1970 Agric. Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-524 

1970 Egg Products Inspection Act (21 
U.S.C. 1031, et seq). 

1972 Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act of 1972 (P.L. 92-419) 

1973 Agric. and Consumer Protection Act 
of 1973 (P.L. 93-86)* 

1976 Farmer-to-Consumer Direct 
Marketing Act of 1976 (P.L. 94-463) 

1977 National Agric. Research, Extension, and 
Teaching Policy Act (7 U.S.C. §§ 3101) 

1977 Food and Agriculture Act of 
1977 (P.L. 95-113) 



2000 Agric. Risk Protection Act (P.L. 106-224) 

2000 Biomass Research and Development 
Act of 2000 (P.L. 106-224) 

2002 Farm Security and Rural Investment 
Act of 2002 (P.L. 107-171) 

2000, 2002 Plant Protection Act (7 U.S.C. § 7701 
etseq), and Animal Health Protection Act 
(7 U.S.C. §§ 8301 etseq), consolidating 
previous laws 

2003 Healthy Forests Restoration Art of 
2003 (P.L 108-148) 

2004 Specialty Crops Competitiveness 
Act of 2004 (P.L. 108-465) 

2005 Energy Policy Act of 2005 (P.L 
109-58) 

2008 Food, Conservation, and Energy Act 
of 2008 (P.L. 110-246) 

[ORANGE YEAR] Farm Bill 
‘Considered to be the first "omnibus farm bill." 









Source: CRS. 
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What Is the Cost? 

The farm bill authorizes programs in two spending categories: mandatory and discretionary. 
Mandatory programs generally operate as entitlements; the farm bill pays for them using multi- 
year budget estimates when the law is enacted. Discretionary programs are authorized for their 
scope, but are not funded in the farm bill; they are subject to appropriations. While both types of 
programs are important, mandatory programs often dominate the farm bill debate. 5 



Farm Bill Cost at Enactment 

At enactment of the 2014 farm bill, the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) estimated the total 
cost of mandatory programs would be $489 billion over the next five years (FY2014-FY2018). 6 
The overwhelming share (99%) of estimated total net outlays is anticipated for four farm bill 
titles (Figure 2). 

About 80% of mandatory farm bill spending is for the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP). Farm commodity support and crop insurance are expected to account for 13% 
of mandatory program costs, with another 6% of costs in USDA conservation programs. 

Programs in all other farm bill titles (e.g., trade, research, horticulture, energy, and rural 
development) are expected to account for about 1% of all mandatory farm bill expenditures. 

Of the total estimated mandatory outlays, $391 billion is for nutrition assistance and $98 billion is 
mostly geared toward agriculture production. 7 Within the agriculture portion, crop insurance 
outlays are projected to be $41 billion over the next five years, $28 billion for conservation, and 
$24 billion for farm commodity programs. The trade title is projected to spend $1.8 billion over 
the next five years, horticulture $0.9 billion, research $0.8 billion, and bioenergy $0.6 billion. 

If the 2008 farm bill had continued (the baseline assumption), CBO estimated that mandatory 
outlays would have been $494 billion for the five-year period FY2014-FY2018. 8 Compared to 
this baseline, provisions in the 2014 farm bill reduced projected spending and the deficit by $5.3 
billion over five years from what it would have been (-1.1%). 

The net reduction is composed of some titles receiving more funding, while other titles provide 
offsets. The titles for farm commodity subsidies, nutrition, and conservation provide budgetary 
savings. The titles for crop insurance, research, bioenergy, horticulture, rural development, trade, 
forestry, and miscellaneous items receive additional funding (Table 1). 



7 For more background, see CRS Report R42484, Budget Issues That Shaped the 2014 Farm Bill. 

6 CBO cost estimate of the Agricultural Act of 2014, January 28, 2014 (http://www.cbo.gov/publication/45049). 

7 The 10-year projected total cost is $956 billion, with $756 billion for nutrition and $200 billion for agriculture. 

8 CBO, “May 2013 Baseline for the 2008 Farm Bill Programs and Provisions, by Title,” unpublished, May 2013. See 
also “Updated Budget Projections: Fiscal Years 2013 to 2023,” May 14, 2013, at http://cbo.gov/publication/44172. 
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Figure 2. Projected Outlays in the 2014 Farm Bill 

(five-year projected mandatory outlays FY20 1 4-FY20 1 8 in billions of dollars by title) 




Source: CRS, using CBO’s 2014 farm bill cost estimates (http://www.cbo.gov/publication/45049). 



Table 1.2014 Farm Bill Budget: Baseline, Scores, and Projected Outlays, by Title 

(mandatory outlays in millions of dollars, five-year total FY20I4-FY20I8) 



2014 Farm Bill Titles 


CBO baseline 
FY20I4-FY20I8 


CBO Score (change to 
baseline) of P.L. 113-79 


Projected Outlays 
(Baseline + Score) of 
P.L. 113-79 


Share 


1 


Commodities 


29,888 


-6,332 


23,556 


4.8% 


II 


Conservation 


28,373 


-208 


28,165 


5.8% 


III 


Trade 


1,718 


+64 


1,782 


0.4% 


IV 


Nutrition 


393,930 


-3,280 


390,650 


79.9% 


V 


Credit 


-1,01 1 


+0 


-1,01 1 


-0.2% 


VI 


Rural Dev. 


13 


+205 


218 


0.04% 


VII 


Research 


1 1 1 


+689 


800 


0.2% 


VIII 


Forestry 


3 


+5 


8 


0.002% 


IX 


Energy 


84 


+541 


625 


0.1% 


X 


Horticultu re 


536 


+338 


874 


0.2% 


XI 


Crop Ins. 


39,592 


+ 1,828 


41,420 


8.5% 


XII 


Misc. (NAP) 


705 


+839 


1,544 


0.3% 


Total, Direct Spending 


493,941 


-5,3 1 0* 


488,63 1* 


100.0% 



Source: CRS, using the CBO baseline and 2014 farm bill cost estimates (http://www.cbo.gov/publication/45049). 

a. Including changes in revenues, the 5-year net impact on the deficit is an estimated change of -$5.36 1 billion. 
On a 10-year basis, the score is -$16,608 billion, with 10-year projected outlays of $956.4 billion. 
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Farm Bill Cost Over Time 

The allocation of baseline among titles, and the size of each amount, is not a zero-sum game over 
time. Every year, CBO re-estimates the baseline to determine expected costs. Baseline projections 
rise and fall based on changes in economic conditions, even without any action by Congress. 

For example, when the 2008 farm bill was enacted, the nutrition title was 67% of the five-year 
total. When the 2014 farm bill was enacted, the nutrition share had risen to 80% (Table 2). This 
growth in size and proportion does not mean, however, that nutrition has grown at the expense of 
agricultural programs. Legislative changes account for only a fraction of the change. 

• Nutrition. Projected five-year SNAP outlays rose by 12.9% per year from enactment 
of the 2008 farm bill to enactment of the 2014 farm bill (Table 2). This $202 billion 
increase in expected five-year outlays is entirely from changing economic 
expectations, since the legislative changes in the farm bill scored a $3.2 billion 
reduction (Table 1). 

• Crop insurance. Projected five-year crop insurance outlays rose by 1 1.2% per year 
from 2008 to 2014 — nearly the same rate as SNAP, though smaller in dollars. The 
$20 billion increase in crop insurance is mostly from changing economic 
expectations rather than the $1.8 billion increase that was legislated in the farm bill. 

• Farm commodity programs. Projected five-year farm commodity program outlays 
fell by 9.1% per year from the 2008 farm bill to the 2014 farm bill. 



Table 2. Shares and Growth in Projected Farm Bill Outlays from 2008 to 2014 



Farm bill titles 


5-year projected cost of the farm bill at enactment 


Change in 
5 -year 
projection 
from 2008 
to 2014 


Annual 
change 
from 2008- 
2014 


2008 farm bill 
$ billion Percent 


20 14 farm bill 
$ billion Percent 


Primary divisions 














Nutrition (Title IV) 


189 


67% 


391 


80% 


202 


12.9% 


Rest of the farm bill (agriculture share) 


95 


33% 


98 


20% 


3 


0.5% 


Selected agriculture-related titles 














Crop insurance (Title XI) 


22 


7.7% 


41 


8.5% 


19.6 


1 1.2% 


Farm commodities (Title 1) 


42 


15% 


24 


4.8% 


-18.1 


-9.1% 


Subtotal: "Farm safety net" 


63 


22% 


65 


13% 


1.5 


0.4% 


Conservation (Title II) 


24 


8.5% 


28 


5.8% 


4.1 


2.6% 


Trade (Title III) 


1.9 


0.65% 


1.8 


0.36% 


-0.07 


-0.7% 


Research (Title VII) 


0.32 


0.1 1% 


0.80 


0.16% 


0.48 


16.4% 


Energy (Title IX) 


0.64 


0.23% 


0.63 


0.13% 


-0.02 


-0.5% 


Horticulture (Title X) 


0.40 


0.14% 


0.87 


0.18% 


0.47 


13.8% 


Other titles (Titles V, VI, VIII, XII) 


4.2 


1 .48% 


0.76 


0. 1 6% 


-3.4 


-24.8% 


Total: All farm bill programs 


284 


100% 


489 


100% 


204.7 


9.5% 


Inflation (GDP price index) 


98.8 




107.8 






1.5% 



Source: CRS, using CBO baseline and cost estimates at time of farm bill enactment (Jun. 2008 and Feb. 2014). 
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